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THE WOODMAN AND THE GOBLINS. 

Once upon a time a woodman lived in the heart of a very thick wood. 
I don't know where the wood was — Scotland maybe, or Germany, because 
there are not very many thick woods left in Scotland. And this woodman 
lived all by himself. He did not have any wife to look after him or any 
children to look after. But he was a clever old fellow and managed things 
somehow. He built his own house and did his own cooking and mended his 
clothes and did all the washing that he considered quite necessary. It wasn't 
a very nice house, not very clean and not very tidy. He thought that things 
were tidy enough when they were around where they would be handy, and 
he had sometimes to look about a long while when he wanted a new dish-rag. 
And when anything got lost he had nobody to blame but himself. 

Shall I tell you what he was like? He was a little stumpy fellow, rather 
fat, like Santa Claus, and rather good-natured, though not altogether so 
good-natured as Santa Claus. And he didn't have bright red clothes, and 
white fur, and white hair, and red face. His hair was grey, his face was the 
color of old furniture, and his clothes were made of brown leather, with 
skewer things here and there for buttons; it is a hard thing to sew buttons 
on leather, and now and again a bit of string does about as well. 

Well, one afternoon he suddenly remembered that he had to go to the 
village, which was miles and miles away, to get a new ax. His old one was 
of no use; he had sharpened it so often that there was very little of it left, 
and he had work to do the next day and needed the ax badly. So, though it 
was getting latish, and it would be dark before he could get back, and the 
wood was dark early — you know woods are always dark early, and where 
the trees grow thick it is sometimes dark there all the time — he started off. 

He found his way to the village all right, got the ax, and set out on his 
way home again. He didn't bother about its getting dark; at any rate he 
didn't bother much. He knew the way well enough, and would have told you 
that he could find his way home with his eyes shut. He didn't think much 
about it. He was thinking about something quite different. He was thinking 
about some bogie stories that some silly folks up at the village were telling. 
And, looking up suddenly, he discovered that he didn't know where he was. 
The road looked different somehow. He couldn't remember ever having been 
there before It was the thickest part of the wood he had ever been in The 
trees grew very, very close together — so close that he could hardly squeeze 
through. 

When he was looking about to try to find the path — it was so dark he 
could hardly see at all, he had to feel about with his hands — in a hollow 
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place in the roots of a huge beech tree he came upon six — I think it was 
six — big eggs. 

Now, he was not hunting for eggs, but these were so big and queer- 
looking, as far as he could see, that they excited his curiosity. He thought to 
himself : " I'll take them home and hatch them out and see what kind of a 
queer fowl will come out of them. If I can get hens that lay thumping big 
eggs like that every day, I won't have far to look for a breakfast." So he 
took them up and started to look for the road again. He found it after a bit 
of trouble, and got home safe and sound without meeting any other adventure. 

When he got into the house, he looked at the eggs again and thought what 
a splendid omelet they would make. He was very hungry after being in the 
woods so long. Then he thought it would be a pity not to hatch one and get 
a hen that would lay more eggs like these. Then he was afraid that the one 
he saved might be a bad one and not hatch at all. Then he talked the matter 
over with himself and decided reluctantly (he was very hungry) to hatch 
them all out, just to be on the safe side. 

How was he to hatch them. He couldn't stay in bed for three weeks; 
that was out of the question. He was afraid to trust the cat, and the cat 
wouldn't do it if he asked her; and, besides, she was not big enough. 

He thought of a piece of red flannel that he thought to make shirts of, 
and he cut it up and wrapped the eggs each in a piece and set them around 
the fire; and for three weeks he kept the fire going at not too fierce a heat, 
and never letting it go out either day or night. It was a great responsibility, 
but if one wants something one must work for it, and he wanted hens. 

The day came at last when the eggs showed signs of life. They moved 
a little — just a teeny, teeny little bit; he had to look very close to be quite 
quite sure. And at last one began to chip, and another began to chip. One of 
the cracks opened, and out came — not a chicken's head, as he expected — but 
a little fist, a little squirming hand — something like a baby's hand, only 
smaller, and dark in color, almost black, a kind of a purply color. And soon 
there was a cracking and a squealing and a squirming, and out of one egg 
bobbed a head, and out of another a foot ; and after the hands and heads and 
legs the bodies came wiggling, and six of the queerest-looking imps that you 
could imagine were soon sprawling on the floor. Did you ever see little 
doggies or little puppies, when they are just newly born — the funny way they 
stretch their necks about and tumble over one another? Well, these goblins 
behaved like that. 

The poor man didn't know what to think or say or do. He stood 
scratching his head and staring. He never had any family before, and he 
didn't have any neighbors to give him any advice what to do now. The poor 
things looked cold. They didn't have any clothes on. They hatched out of 
the eggs without any clothes. They looked blue, and he looked blue. 

Do you know what he did? He just snipped a little round hole out of 
each of the pieces of flannel that the eggs had been wrapped in, and he put 
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them over the little shivering bodies, with their heads sticking out of the 
holes. It was funny, but he didn't laugh; it is a serious matter to get a big 
family like that so suddenly, and especially when you don't expect it. 

Then he had to feed them. I don't know how he did it; he didn't have 
any feeding-bottles. 1 suppose he dipped bits, of flannel into the milk, and 
then let them suck the flannel. They weren't old enough for a few days to 
manage to suck it through straws; but that's what they did later on, when 
they could help themselves. 

I can't tell you all the trouble he had with them, or what he did when 
they were sick — they were often sick, because they ate and ate all day 
and every day, and didn't know when to stop. All this kept the poor old 
man very busy, and the goblin babies were a great anxiety to him. Some- 
times he was so tired of it all that he thought of running away and leaving 
them altogether. 

But he always consoled himself with one thought : " When they grow up, 
they can work for me. If I work for them so hard now, they will surely do 
things for me by and by." He imagined them running his errands to the 
village, and cooking the food, and tidying up the house, and chopping the 
firewood, and going down to the spring for drinking water. 

But as they got older, instead of helping him, they hindered him more 
and more. " Nothing to help and everything to hinder " seemed to be the 
rule of their life. They were terribly full of mischief. They didn't laugh or 
talk much, but they were always busy doing something they ought not to do. 
The house was nearly set afire more than once by their tricks. But I had 
better not tell you the kinds of pranks they played, lest it should put naughty 
ideas in your heads. 

The poor man was often nearly out of his wits with their wickedness, and 
when he was angry he could almost have killed them, when they did some- 
thing especially atrocious. At last he could bear it no longer, and decided 
that he must do something to get finally rid of them. 

Now, though they were so lively and full of sin all day long, whenever 
the candle was lit in the evening a strange change came over them. They all 
became quiet at once. They stopped whatever they were doing — putting 
walnut shells on the cat's feet, or spreading sticky stuff in the old man's 
books — whatever they were doing indeed, and gathered in around the tabic, 
and leaned their elbows on it and their chins in their hands, and stood 
staring at the candle with eyes like the letter O with a dot in the middle. 

So one night, when the candle was lit, an idea came into the woodman's 
head. He thought : " I know what I will do. I'll take them back to the place 
where I got the eggs. If I put the candle in the lantern, they will follow the 
light, and I will take them to the beech tree and leave them there, and some 
of their own people will be sure to find them." 

He took the candle and put it into the lantern, and all the goblins 
crowded around to see him do it; and they chatted among themselves like 
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bats, without taking their eyes off the candle long enough to wink. They 
didn't wink; they just stared and stared and stared, till the old woodman 
felt himself staring too in sympathy. But he was desperate, and made for the 
door and passed out into the night. 

They all came stumbling after, without looking at their feet or where 
they were going, with eyes glued to the light. Sometimes one fell, but got 
up again in a moment, and went bumping into his neighbor as before. 

On the queer procession moved through the dark woods, and the maddest 
shadows and the wildest lights danced around their path. If they hadn't been 
goblins, they would have been scared out of their five wits. There was no 
sound but the crackling twigs under their feet, or the dull thud when one 
tumbled down for a moment over a root or stone. 

The woodman found the beech tree and recognized it again by its odd 
shape. He hung the lantern on a broken branch ; arid after seeing that it was 
secure, he turned to go home. 

But it was one thing to come through the woods with a lantern, and 
another to go through these tangled paths in the dark. When he turned he 
could see nothing. Total darkness. He looked back at the light. The 
goblins had squatted down on the ground in a circle, and sat staring up at 
the lantern. He turned away again, and went groping forward like a blind 
man. Branches struck him sharply in the face ; he hurt his hand on a branch 
that broke as he thrust it aside; he slipped on a bit of wet ground and fell 
to the earth. He got up on his knees and crawled forward a little farther, 
and something clutched him by the belt. He got a terrible fright, thinking 
it was some monster; but when he felt it over he found it was only a big 
fallen branch that had caught his belt. He lay and sweated with fear. 

Then he sat up and turned to the light again. It had a strange homelike 
feeling about it. His anger against the goblins had given place to his terror 
of the woods. The little homely faces, all so quiet now, attracted him in spite 
of himself. 

And the light seized him more and more, and though he struggled for a 
time against the magic of it, he gave up at last, and crept back to the little 
group he had left. He took a place in the circle, forgetting everything, and 
rilled with a great still hunger for the light of the lantern. The spell had 
come upon him too. 

John Duncan. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

This story was told by Mr. Duncan to a group of little children 
just before Halloween. The children begged to be allowed to 
act it out. This arranged, there followed a friendly discussion on 
the ways and means of doing it. Each contributed his part; each 
judged of the value of the suggestions made, and helped to decide 
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upon the final results. The outline of the play was first decided 
upon, then the main action, then the speeches, then the scenery, 
and finally the costumes. 

The speeches developed in the efforts to act out, and were 
the result of necessity. Things had to be made clear in some 
way, and the woodman had no one to talk to but himself, unless 
he talked to the cat, which was suggested, but was given up 
because the cat did not seem a friendly one. These speeches were 
written out afterwards from memory. They were changed at 
every rehearsal and left quite indefinite, and at the mercy of the 
woodman at the last. 

The initiative was the children's; the product is their own. 
It was arrived at by free and independent thought; it was a 
freeing of the children's own power to think, judge, and deter- 
mine; it was a co-operation with others in the solving of certain 
problems, a putting of things together, and a seeing and enjoying 
of what happened as a result. They found their complete satis- 
faction in playing the story out to the school Halloween morning. 

M. F. 

THE WOODMAN AND THE GOBLINS. 

CHARACTERS. 

Woodman. Ghosts and Witches. Goblins. 

COSTUMES. 

Woodman : breeches and jacket of brown leather, or any cloth that resembles 

leather ; gray wig. 
Goblins : union suits, close fitting, of gray or dull brown. 
Ghosts and Witches : long robes, or cloaks with flowing sleeves, dark gray, 

brown, black or white. 
Eggs are made of wire, in half or quarter ovals, and covered with white or gray 

paper. 

ACT I. 

[.Interior of woodman's hut: fireplace, cupboard, bed, table, stool. Things 
in disorder.] 

Woodman (seated at table). Oh dear ! I am so tired of getting my own 
meals. I wish I had someone to help me. I sometimes go without cooking, 
because I hate to cook. Now I'll get the partridge. (Goes after it.) Why! 
Where is it? (Hunts for it.) I'll warrant the cat has it! (Looks for cat.) 
Ah there she goes! (Chases cat out of the room and throws wood after it. 
Cat meows. He peers after her.) Her eyes blaze like a witch's. I have some 
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bacon anyway. (Hunts for bacon, slices it, and puts it on the fire. Burns 
finger. Puts food on table. Hunts for knife and spoon. Sits down and 
begins to eat. Suddenly in alarm exclaims.) My, I have to go to town 
tonight to get a new ax ! I hate to go through the woods. The witches, and 
goblins, and fairies, and ghosts are all out tonight. Last Halloween a man 
saw a light far off in the wood. He couldn't take his eyes off it. He followed, 
and suddenly it vanished, and he was up to his neck in water. (Looks around 
and sees goblin at window.) My, but I hate to go ! What's that at the win- 
dow? (Looks around again.) It looks like such a queer face. I do have to 
go, and I might as well start at once. (Puts on coat and hat, and slowly leaves 
room.) 

[Curtain.] 

ACT II. 

[Dark woods ; large tree in center. Enter woodman with a new ax over his 
shoulder. Six large eggs lying about the big tree.'] 

Woodman. My, those were queer creepy stories they were telling in the 
village — of bogies and ghosts and goblins. I can fairly see them now. 
(Stares about.) Why, where am I ? This road looks strange ! I don't believe 
I have ever been here before ! The trees are so close together ! (Begins to feel 
around for a path, and comes up to th tree where he finds the six eggs.) 
Eggs ! Big eggs ! (Tries to see, feels them over, counts them.) I'll take them 
home and hatch them out, and see what kind of queer fowl will come out of 
them. If I can get hens that will lay thumping big eggs like these every day, 
I won't have far to look for a breakfast. But how can I hatch them? I 
can't stay in bed with them three weeks, and I can't trust the cat, even if she 
were big enough. (Puzzled and distressed.) Ah, I know ! I'll wrap them in 
that red flannel I bought for a shirt and set them about the fire. (Takes off 
his jacket and spreads it out to carry eggs. Begins to gather them together.) 

[Curtain.'] 
ACT III. 
[Interior of woodman's hut. Eggs before the fireplace, covered over with 
pieces of red flannel to keep them warm. Goblins inside.] 

Woodman (standing in front of fireplace looking at eggs). What queer 
eggs these are ! They have been here by the fire for three weeks now. Some- 
thing ought to be coming out prett) soon. (Sees a little movement.. First 
one and then another begin to chip. Hears a crackling noise.) They are 
beginning to hatch now. (Then one of the cracks open and a hand comes out, 
then a leg, then a head, and then all the goblins are squirming and wiggling 
and stretching themselves on the floor. Woodman is both astonished and 
frightened.) What shall I ever do with these things? They need clothes, 
food, and everything. Ah, I know! (Cuts holes in red flannel squares that 
have been over eggs and puts them on goblins, pulling them over their heads. 
Gets some milk and dips a rag in it; gives goblins to suck.) Well, if I 
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have to take care of you, you have to work for me by and by. I know what 
you'll have to do : you'll have to cook my food and wash my dishes ; you'll 
carry water and go on errands. I hate to do these things myself, anyway. 

[Curtain.'] 
ACT IV. 
[Interior of woodman's hut. Goblins around a dish, all eating together, 
gobbling down the food. Woodman watches them.] 

Woodman. O dear ! They are eating so much and so fast, they will 
make themselves sick again, and keep me awake all night with their cries. 
(One goblin begins to howl and dance with pains, and runs and lies down 
in corner of room.) 1 am tired of living! I believe I'll run away and leave 
them altogether. But no ! they would die of cold and hunger. I can't do that. 
(Goblins gradually scatter about room, playing tricks on each other and on cat. 
Woodman sits down to read. Goblins continue to play around room. They 
tease woodman, and finally he spanks one. This frightens them, and they 
huddle together and begin to cry.) Oh, I'm almost crazy ! I know ! I'll light 
the candle. That will quiet them. It is the only thing that ever quiets them. 
(Lights candle. Light fascinates goblins, who instantly stop crying and, softly 
creeping nearer, sit perfectly spellbound, their chins in their hands, never 
moving eyes from light.) Well, I'm glad something will keep those pests 
still. (Reads on. Suddenly puts down book.) How in the world shall I ever 
get rid of them? I've had them for a year now. I thought they would be of 
some use, but they grow more and more mischievous every day. They pester 
the life out of me; and the cat is as bad as they are. They have bewildered 
her. (Thinks.) Ah, I have it ! This is Halloween again. I'll put that candle 
into my lantern, and see if they will follow the light. If they will, I'll take 
them back into the woods, to the beech tree where I found the eggs, hang my 
lantern there, and leave them to their own people. Then I'll go home. 
(Woodman tries his plan. Goblins watch and follow lantern about room. 
Just as he leaves door, he says delightedly.) It works ! It works ! It works ! 
(All stumble out after him, eyes glued on light.) 

[Curtain.] 

ACT V. 

[Woods. Shadowy figures flitting about in the dark.] 

Woodman (comes through forest, followed by goblins, stumbling over 
each other, eyes glued on light. He hangs his lantern up. They form a circle 
around it, never turning eyes away. He looks at them). Ugh! I mustn't 
look at it myself. It'll bewitch me too. (Covers his eyes, and is leaving when 
ghosts frighten him. Shadowy figures meet him at every turn. He falls over 
a tree or stump, and is in terror of dark and shadows. Turns back to light, 
glad to see it and goblins. Becomes fascinated by it, and slowly sinks on his 
knees and takes his place among goblins, with eyes fixed on light.) 

[Curtain.] 



